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NOTICE. 


Persons who are unable to secure The New Nation at their local news- 
stands will confer a special favor upon us by promptiy informing us of 
the fact in order that we may see that they are supplied hereafter. At 
the same time we wish to cal} the attention of all our friends to the fact 
that the way to save money and trouble both for themselves and for us 
is by sending in their subscriptions either for a year or a less period 
according to our terms announced. 


The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


Tt has been a great week for trusts and combinations in 
commercial and railroad circles. The counting-room and 
the speculator are doing the work of nationalists. 


The municipal fuel bill will be reported adversely by the 
joint committee of the Legislature. A minority report 
will be submitted to the House by three members of the 
committee of 11. It will be remembered that the municipal 
lighting bill last year met the same fate in committee, but 
the Legislature took the side of the minority, and promptly 
passed the bill, and the governor signed it. We expect 


history to repeat itself this year. We commend the argu- 


ment of Mr. Legate, which begins with this issue, to the 
serious attention of every member of the Legislature. 


It is a poor week when a new political party does not lift 
a bammer nowadays. A cerrespondent of the Springfield 
Republican, in an extended review of the situation as he 
sees it, — Hill, free silver and spoils, — concludes that the 
idea of 4 new party is distinctly in the air, and he proposes 
honest money, tariff for revenue only and civil service 
reform as the battle cry. All reformers must oppose the 
spoils system, and this need not be considered in forming a 
platform for a new monument. We thus have left gold and 
free trade as the basis of this latest third party. The cor- 
respondent of the Republican represents the anti-Hill fac- 
tion of the democratic party in New York. Gold and free 
trade is a stone indeed when the people are crying for 
bread. It is something to know that large bodies of voters 
are breaking away from the old parties, but men with judg- 
ment and courage, if they are wise, will ally themselves 
to an organization that proposes to wipe out the banking 
monopoly, the railroad and telegraph monopoly, and to 
restore the public lands with their natural resources to the 
general government. 


No Half-way Plan with the Railroads. 


The New York Voice, in discussing the St. Louis plat- 
form, says that it favors government ownership of rail- 
roads but not government operation of them, which is 
demanded by the platform. The idea of the Voice has been 
quite frequently suggested, and indeed has a respectable 
indorsement in the opinion of President A. B. Stickney, 
who thinks the best way out would be for the nation to ows 
and maintain the road-beds, and let anybody use theu. at 
fixed rates. The idea is to follow out the analogy of the 
iron roads to other highways, which the public maintains 
but leaves the people to use as they please. The analogy 
however, when carried to this extent is misleading. 

Everybody can and does use the common highway, for 
everybody can at least walk, and the private ownership of 
horses and vehicles is very general. But the ownership of 
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a freight train and locomotive, which would be necessary in 
order to make any use of the iron highway, would be quite 
beyond the reach of any but great capitalists. The practi- 
eal result of the proposed plan would be to put the carrying 
business of the country into the hands of a few vast syndi- 
cates organized to build and operate rolling stock, and 
private individuals would be as absolutely in the power of 
monopolies as they are now. ‘The influence of these great 
carrying corporations upon legislation would be rendered 
little if at all less corrupting merely by the fact that the 
nation owned the road-bed. 

The experience of Georgia where, we understand, the 
state owns the roadbed of one line is testimony to this peril. 
In France, also, where the railroad system is based on a sort 
of contract (although not relating to the roadbed) between 
the state and the corporations, the results have been highly 
unsatisfactory. It may, indeed, be set down as a proposi- 
tion that is generally, if not invariably, true, that whenever 
a national state or municipal government tries to do busi- 
ness in any sort of conjunction with private corporations 
or individuals, the goverament gets the worst of it. 

We trust and believe that when the people are ready 
to take hold of the railroads they will take hold in earnest, 
and not make two bites of the cherry. With practical 
people it ought to be argument enough against the roadbed 
proposition that there .s no successful precedent for it on 
an extensive scale, while on the other hand the merits of 
government ownership combined with operation have for 
many years been practically illustrated upon the largest 
scale in Germany, Austria and Australia. 


An Attempt to Humiliate Workers. 


The management of Young’s hotel in this city has 
ordered the waiters in the house to cut off their whiskers 
and mustaches, and henceforth go clean shaven, this being 
the latest edict of English fashion in the matter of waiters, 
The men have refused to obey the order, declaring that the 
requirement is a tyrannical one, and the Waiter’s alliance 
of Boston will support them in their refusal. The men are 
right, and we are glad that they have had the spirit and 
self-respect to resent and resist a demand of which the sole 
and manifest intent is to fix upon them an additional badge 
of servitude. It is hard enough upon men’s pride under 
any circumstances to have to serve others fora living. To 
make their necessity more painful still by artificial humili- 
ations and caste distinctions is nothing less than brutal. 


Put the Blame where it Belongs. 


It is not the Russians alone who are starving. ‘They are 
indeed more pressed by want in this cruel winter than any 
other nation, but sunk in the apathy of political and social 
despair they die easily and quietly, without making a fuss. 
It is different with the Germans and -Austrians. These 
races have more spirit. Starvation with them eventuates in 
riot, In Berlin the unemployed in mass seek an audience 
with the German emperor and keep the city in uproar for 
three days, and in half a dozen great German cities the ex- 
ample is followed. 

In Vienna a horrible state of misery exists among the 
people and fierce tumults occur daily at the distribution 


of free bread, the famine-maddened throngs turning wild 
beasts in the fight for the insufficient loaves. In Hungary 
in the rural districts a famine prevails as terrible appar- 
ently as that in Russia. In the single Hungarian district 
of Namszto 75 deaths from starvation in two months are 
reported. 

While the extremity of want is much greater in Europe 
than in this comparatively new and uncrowded land, yet 
here also the cry of the unemployed is growing desperate. 
From all the great cities comes the word that never were 
there such numbers out of work as now and never did organ- 
ized charity show itself more ridiculously inadequate to the 
work of relief. 

Famine has indeed in Europe done much to aggravate the 
misery of the dreadful winter that is passing away, but it 
would be an altogether superficial view of the situation that 
should recognize in it only or chiefly the result of scarcity 
of crops. This has but intensified temporarily the tendency 
of the modern industrial system constantly to increase the 
number of the poor by concentrating the wealth of the world 
in the hands of a few. 

A man with pulmonary consumption feels a little worse 
when he has taken a cold, but it is not the cold that is kill- 
ing him. In like manner, scarcity of crops may aggravate 
in particular years the misery of the masses under the 
present industrial system, but it is the system that is chiefly 
responsible for their condition by keeping them in such a 
needy state that a slight diminition in the supply means 
starvation. : 

Put the blame where it belongs. Under nationalism the 
last year’s scarcity of grain would have meant but a slight 
inconvenience. 


Politics in It. 


We take pleasure in announcing that over 20,000 signa- 
tures to the municipal fuel yard petition have already 
been returned to The New Nation office, and will in due 
time be laid before the Legislature. These are in addition 
to the indorsement of the petition by resolution on the part 
of labor organizations representing many thousands more. 
There was a good deal of politics in the municipal lighting 
bill, but there is a good deal more in this. 


Respectfully, submitted to Sincere Friends of Temperance. 


The Senate of Iowa last week passed a bill repealing the 
prohibitory liquor law which has been on the statute book 
for 10 or 15 years, and enacting in its place a county local 
option law. The known convictions of Gov. Boies, the 
democratic executive of Iowa, leave no doubt that he will 
sign the bill if it reaches him. 

The defeat of prohibition in Iowa would have consid- 
erable effect beyond the borders of the state. It would 
encourage the strong anti-prohibition element in Kansas 
and Nebraska to use their efforts to unsettle the liquor 
legislation of those states, and doubtless have a marked 
similar effect in Maine, where the issue of the recent 
municipal elections is generally considered to portend the 
introduction of anti-prohibition as an issue in state politics 
by the democrats. Heretofore, these many years, neither 
party has opposed prohibition, but the democrats are likely 
to be encouraged in their apparent intention now to raise 
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the issue by the success the party has won by that policy 
in Iowa. 

The perseverance of the prohibition party in face of 
defeats and discouragements has been too often shown for 
it to be supposed that the reverse to their cause in Iowa or 
the doubtful prospect in Maine will seriously daunt them. 
Certainly, however, it must be an over-sanguine prohibition- 
ist who can fail to be renewedly impressed by these set- 
backs with a sense of the difficulties of the prohibitionist 
propaganda, and the remoteness of the date at which, if 
ever, the policy of prohibition will generally prevail. In 
view of the situation it seems to us that this is a good time 
once more to call the attention of temperance people and 
prohibitionists who are sincerely interested in promoting 
temperance, to the merits of the plan proposed by the 
nationalists, of exclusive public management of the liquor 
traffic with the motive of profit eliminated, as a means 
whereby the evils of intemperance may be greatly abated, 
pending the ultimate adoption of prohibition, if, indeed, 
that shall ever come. We propose, therefore, once again 
briefly, to state the main points of the nationalist plan : 

(1.) It is proposed that intoxicants shall be sold in 
every state exclusively by public state agencies, subject to 
the restrictions of the state laws, and, if desired, of local 
option regulations beside, the compensation of the public 
agents to be by salaries independent of sales, and the 
liquors to be handled by the state without profit to itself 
beyond the payment of expenses, to the end that there may 
be no motive of profit to promote consumption. No intoxi- 
cants are to be sold by private persons under any circum- 
stances or distributed by them in connection with any gain- 
ful business or any entertainment or accommodation for 
which money is directly or indirectly received or contributed. 

(2.) The importation, manufacture and wholesale dis- 
tribution of intoxicants is to be under strict national con- 
trol and supervision, for the purpose of guaranteeing that 
no sales are made by importers or manufacturers except to 
the state agencies in such states as- may have adopted the 
nationalist plan, and for the further purpose of guarantee- 
ing the goods against adulteration. It would in no way be 
necessary for the national government to buy and run the 
distilleries or breweries or do the importing. This part of 
the business could be left, if thought best, in private hands. 
It would only be necessary to slightly extend the already 
strict supervision exercised by the general government over 
liquor manufacturing, in order to make sure that intoxicants 
were not sold to private persons but shipped only to the 
state authorities of such states as should have adopted state 
management. A state which should have adopted that sys- 
tem would simply advertise for bids to furnish the supplies 
needed and buy on the best terms. Of course the motive of 
the manufacturer would be private profit as now, but that 
would have no effect to promote consumption, for the con- 
sumers would not deal with the manufacturers but with the 
state agents. 

A few of the good effects of this system would be these : 

First. A great reduction in the number of places where 
liquor was sold. 

Second. Abolition of all incitements to drinking in the 
appointments and facilities of such places. 

Third. Absolute enforcement of all legal regulations as 


to sales, especially as to minors and drunken persons. 
This alone would put an end to drunkenness in public. 

Fourth. The suppression ef dives and unauthorized 
drinking places of all sorts by absolutely cutting off their 
supplies, which could only be obtained of the state agen- 
cies. 

Remember that the system is just as applicable to a pro- 
hibition state forbidding sales for beverage as to any other. 
Its main points are to eliminate the motive of profit, to 
secure enforcement of existing regulations of sales, and 
absolutely to cut off the supplies of illegal sellers. All 
these are ends just as needful to be attained in prohibition 
states as elsewhere. 


Politicaf Economy in the Workshop. 


We have often had occasion to say that it is not at the 
present time the professors of political economy who are 
showing the working masses how to solve industrial prob- 
lems, but the working masses who are showing the way to 
the politiéal economists. Samuel Gompers, president of 
the Federation of Labor, made a good point when he 
recently said : 


I venture to suggest the thought that the organizations of labor, 
in their every day agitation and struggle, have done more to disen- 
thrall the ‘‘ professors and teachers’’ from antiquated superstitions 
and preconceived notions of abstract and concrete rights and justice 
of the masses than they in turn have aided either in ‘‘ teaching ”’ the 
workers or in helping them to secure improved conditions. 


Mr. Gompers is quite right. The average college pro- 
fessor who should join a labor union or a farmey’s alliance, 
and pay close attention to the debates, would be in a way to 
learn a good deal more than he would be able to teach. 


The Truth shall make you Free. 


A bill has passed the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives forbidding the manufacture and sale of paper 
wrapped cigarettes in this state. There is a feeling that 
the cigarette habit is paxticularly injurious to those who 
most atfect it, namely, youths. This is very possibly 
true, but it is greatly to be doubted whether prohibitory 
legislation ought to be invoked on such slight occasions, and 
we trust that the bill will be defeated in the Senate or 
vetoed by the governor. 

The readiness of people to have recourse to the rude, 
crude, and usually ineffective method of prohibitory legisla- 
tion by way of curing social ills, is one of the most sug- 
gestive indications of the unscientific basis of the present 
social system. Vrohibition of any kind is a symptomatic 
treatment and a confession of inability to deal with causes. 
We do not say that it is not to some degree necessary as a 
temporary expedient, but to depend upon it is pessimism. 

Nationalism has been criticized by people who have not 
taken time to think, as a system which will deal largely in 
prohibitions. No conception of it could be more incorrect. 
It is because the present social arrangement is utterly illog- 
ical and unscientific that it has to be supported by volumes 
of new statutes every year. The necessary operation of a 
logical order of society will automatically accomplish the 
ends so vainly striven for by the perspiring legislatures of 
these days. 

The principal causes of vice and crime are traceable to 
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economic inequality between individuals, classes and sexes, 
brutalizing the rich on the one hand by the lusts of lawless 
power and the poor on the other through want, ignorance, 
hate, and abject despair. The present society refuses to 
attack the causes of the social disease, and so must confine 
itself to the utterly hopeless attempt to effect a cure by 
treating the symptoms. When nationalism shall have 
destroyed the cayses, the symptoms will disappear, and 
nine tenths of the prohibitions of all sorts with which the 
statute books now bristle, will become dead letters. Then 
will be fulfilled the words uttered of old, “ The truth shall 
make you free.” 


An Argument that works the Other Way. 


The American Artisan, Tinner and House-Furnisher con- 
cludes an article on the extortions of the coal barons, quoted 
by us last week, by admitting that government ownership 
of the mines may prove the only remedy for an abuse that 
is becoming intolerable. It adds, however, the qualifying 
query: “Is a government whose laws are openly set at 
naught — as the Sherman anti-trust law has been — capable 
of operating a coal mine ?” 

We would remind the Artisan that the Sherman anti-trust 
law is not an instance of the government undertaking to 
operate a business, but of itS undertaking to regulate the 
manner in which business shall be carried on Ly private 
corporations. There is nothing at all in common between 
these two undertakings, and the failure of the latter is 
absolutely without bearing upon the question of the feasi- 
bility of the former. 

The demonstrated impotence of legislation to regulate 
and restrain the capitalists and corporations which conduct 
the people’s business, is in fact, the strongest proof possible 
of the necessity of government management if abuses are 
to find an adequate remedy. Every such failure as that of 
the Sherman anti-trust bill is an argument for nationalism 
as the only way out. 


A Good Device and a Still Better One. 


Representative Andrew of Massachusetts has prepared a 
bill “to exclude political influence in the employment of 
laborers under the authority of the United States,” which, 
if passed, will bring 20,000 more government employees 
under the protection of the reformed civil service. The 
plan is one which nationalists long ago proposed as proper 
to be applied to the selection of unskilled labor, namely, to 
make priority of registered application on the part of phys- 
ically qualified persons the test of appointment. There is, 
however, another device which is, perhaps, even better, 
namely, the selection of appointees by lot. The method 
would be, in case a given number of vacancies required to 
be filled, to permit as many persons as wished, to apply for 
them, provided they qualified as eligible by passing the 
prescribed tests, physical or mental, according to the nature 
of the occupation sought. Their names would then be put 
in a wheel, and a number drawn out equal to the number 
of places to be filled, and these would be the appointees. 
As regards absolute certainty of fairness and the avoidance 
of all possibility of partiality this method would be prefer- 
able to the priority of application plan which might possibly 
be tampered with in various ways. We should be glad to 
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have Mr. Andrew amend his bill by substituting the lot for 
the registration system, but as it stands, it is a hopeful 
indication of the progress of sentiment in the direction of 
radical civil service reform. 


A Convenient Judicial Decision. 

Some of our simple-minded contemporaries are comment- 
ing with great satisfaction upon the report that the Stand- 
ard Oil trust is about to dissolve voluntarily, in consequence 
of the recent decision of the Ohio supreme court against its 
legality. That this truly gigantic combination should sur- 
render unconditionally in this sort of way, at the first 
reproof from the bench, seems almost too good to be true. 
And so it is decidedly. 

Mr. Dodd, solicitor of the Standard explains the situation 
as follows: The trust was organized some 10 years ago, and 
embraces a majority of the stockholders of seven oil refin- 
ing companies and a number of transporting and exporting 
companies, controlling pipe lines and tank steamers. The 
united capital of the concerns is some $95,000,000. The 
trust was formed for the period of 10 years, and this year is 
the time when by the conditions of the original agreement 
it must dissolve and be reformed. 

It appears from this showing that the report of the disso- 
lution of the trust as a result of the Ohio supreme court’s 
decision merely means that the trust will take this occasion 
(if it did not intentionally seek it) in order to reorganize 
the combination. The upshot of the matter is that the trust 
has obtained a gratuitous legal opinion from the court as to 
the best way to avoid future snags. The amount of alarm 
felt by the Standard Oil people about the decision of the 
Ohio court, may be inferred from the fact that the stock 
has advanced from 159 to 169 within 10 days. 


Editorial Notes. 


Mr. Chamberlain, the Birmingham radical, seeing that 
London is in a fair way to secure a municipal water supply, 
has started a public water works movement for his own city 
also. These English cities will soon be stumbling over 
each other in the strife for public ownership. 


The recent wholesale eviction of tenants by the board of 
health in this city on the ground that the rookeries they 
inhabited were unfit for residence, denotes an opening for 
Boston to follow the successful example of Glasgow and 
other foreign cities in building cheap tenements for the 
people. The city should take the ]and covered by the rook- 
eries by eminent domain, tear down the buildings and put 
up model blocks on the Glasgow plan, charging a rent that 
would pay not over three per cent on the investment. 


The Chicago Advance writes “paternalism” across the 
platform of the St. Louis conference. How would“ frater- 
nalism” do? 


“Tt is too often forgotten,” remarks the Congregational- 
ist, “that the poorer population of today have the capacity 
and promise of possessing the wealth and influence of the 
next generation.” Unless our brethren remind us fre- 
quently of this, we very much fear that this “fact” will 
indeed be forgotten. 


Ay Spank anv 


Se, ee eS 
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FREEDOWS STAR. 


It is shining, it is shining, freedom’s star is shining still, 
Shining for the slave who crouches at the money master’s will. 


It is shining for the many whom the favored few despise, 
Shining for the care-worn creatures famishing before our eyes. 


Long ago, when first the light of reason fired the infant world, 
When mankind began to think and freedom’s banner was unfurled, 


Freedom’s star arose to guide the race upon its dieary way 

Through the_long, dark night of bondage to the dawn of freedom’s 
day. 

Ever since that star has twinkled; it has given hope and light 

To the patriots and prophets who have perished for the right. 


It is shining, it is shining, freedom’s star is shining still, 
It is shining now as brightly as it shone o’er Calvary’s hill, 


When the doubting mob made falsehood of the truth they would not 
see 
And the first great prophet bore his cross and died for liberty. 


Not in vain do nature’s minstrels strike the living lyre of love, 
Not in vain do great, heroic deeds the hearts of freemen move. 


For the beautiful is worshipped: and the common spoils of trade 
Have no value with the people when the hero’s debt is paid. 


Dollars are but vulgar treasures; there are jewels yet unpriced; 
Is the wealth of all the nations worth the visions of a Christ ? 


Not in vain do good men suffer; trial proves that they are good; 
Truth must bear the test of torture till her cause is understood. 


But the lessons are not lost; the wrongs are done; but virtue thrives; 
And the wc rld grows rich and richer by the fruit of noble lives. 


They who teach the crowd to reason may be hooted in their day, 

But their simple graves ‘are holy shrines where pilgrims kneel and 
pray. 

Still be patient weary workers; firmly, travely take your stand; 

Cheerful signs and tokens tell of glorious triumphs near at hand. 


New conditions have arisen, and the nation must be new, 
For the minds of men are broadening and their hearts are warm and 
true. 


Gaze with pity on the despot with the crown upon his head, 
Gaze with pity on the plutocrat who steals your children’s bread. 


For the star of freedom guides you, while tradition binds them fast 
To the pedestals that prop the blood-stained idols of the past. 


JOHN T. BRODERICK. 
Lynn, Mass. 


THE TELEGRAPH AND THE TELEPHONE 
PROPERLY PARTS OF THE POST 
OFFICE SYSTEM. 


[Judge Walter Clark of North Carolina in the March Arena Magazine. ] 


In framing the federal constitution it was wisely pro- 
vided that ‘Congress should have power to establish post- 
offices and post roads.” This has always been interpreted 
as not only conferring the power, but imposing the duty of 
establishing and maintaining an adequate and efficient 
postal service for the country, and to that end adopting the 
means which experience and the progress of invention 
should prove best adapted for the purpose. There is noth- 
ing in this clause of the constitution which restricts Con- 
gress to the employment of the methods or the facilities 
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which were in use at the time of the adoption of the consti- 
tution. 

When cheaper postage and a uniform rate were demon- 
strated to be advantageous by the example of the English 
post office under Sir Rowland Hill, Congress promptly 
applied the same in our own postal service. In like man- 
ner followed the use of postage stamps, the introduction of 
free delivery into cities, the adoption of the money order 
system, the issuance of postal notes, and many other im- 
provements in the handling and distribution of the mail. 
None of these things were dreamed of by the framers of the 
constitution. They were details wisely left to be worked 
out by the progress and intelligence of succeeding genera- 
tions. When our post office was first inaugurated, mails 
were carried on horseback, or, in a few instances, by mail 
coaches. When steam was introduced, the post office 
promptly availed itself of the new agency. In fact, every 
appliance and every improvement to facilitate the social and 
business intercourse of the public has been laid hands on, 
and been made subservient to that purpose save one. Why 
the department has been forced to stand still in the pres- 
ence of the agency which is most especially adapted for 
that purpose, and, after having availed itself of the potent 
energies of steam, has refrained from the use of the more 
potent agency of electricity, is well knownto all men. The 
telegraph and the telepkome are the post of the rapidly 
advancing and near at hand 20th century; and it may be 
well to consider why the post office department has not 
adopted them, and why it should do so. 

It has not failed to adopt them because it is unconstitu- 
tional to do so. That is too plain for argument. It would 
be easy to fill pages with citations of legal authorities 
showing its constitutionality. Indeed, it could be better 
said, that it is unconstitutional for the government not to 
adopt them for the purpose of giving the people the best, 
and cheapest and speediest postal facilities which the most 
improved methods known to science can afford. The 
clause of the constitution is understood to be mandatory 
upon the national government to establish and maintain a 
proper postal service, since, in the face of that provision, 
neither states nor private companies can do so. Besides, 
the first telegraph established was, in fact, a part of our 
post office ; and its continuance as such, at a time when the 
government was in the hands of strict constructionists, was 
recommended by Hon. Cave Johnson, the then postmaster- 
general. This wise recommendation was not acceded to, 
simply because Congress, not foreseeing the value and 
importance of the invention, deemed the price asked by the 
inventor too great, and in an evil hour permitted this great 
agency to pass into private hands. The public interests, 
the popular will, and the constitutional provision all alike 
require its restoration to its original function as a part of 
an enlightened and progressive postal service. 

Nor can it be said that it would be an experiment. 
Every civilized country, with the sole exception of ours, has 
long since made the telegraph a part of its postal service ; 
and in all it has worked satisfactorily. The rates in Great 
Britain and Ireland are, like postage, uniform for all dis- 
tances and are one cent per word. In Germany the rate is 
about the game, and in Austria less. In France and 
Belgium the rate is under 10 cents (half a franc) for 10 
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words between any two points. No department of the post 
office in any country pays better than the telegraph. In 
most countries the telephone, too, has been added. 

It is very certain that the telegraph and the telephone, as 
parts of our postal service, would not only wonderfully 
improve the means of intercourse, but it is believed that a 
very cheap uniform rate — probably five cents a message — 
would pay a handsome revenue to the government. 

In the presence of the exorbitant rates to which we are 
accustomed, this will seem hazardous; but reflection will 
show that it is not. Telegraph wire costs less than $8 per 
mile, poles in our country are not expensive, the cost of 
erecting them light: The chemicals for the use of the wires 
are inexpensive. Where, then, is the cost? The govern- 
ment pays freight to railroads, steamboats, and Star routes, 
and sends letters across the continent at two cents, and 
around the world for five cents. The last postmaster-gen- 
eral’s report states that while, owing to the cost of heavy 
packages and matter carried free, there is a deficiency in 
the post office , yet on the carriage of letters there is a net 
revenue annually of $36,000,000. Why, then, is it chimeri- 
eal to say that messages sent by wire, at the cost of a few 
cheap chemicals and with no freight to be paid, would not 
pay a profit at five cents per message of 10 words ? 

It may be noted thatthe telephone patent expires in 1893. 
Now is the time for Congress to adopt it for the post office, 
and establish a telephone at every country post office. The 
advantages to the rural population would be manifold. 
Physicians could be .summoned promptly for the sick. 
Witnesses and others summoned to court could be notified 
what day or hour to attend, and be saved useless hours 
hanging around the county court house. A telephone mes- 
sage to the nearest railway station would ascertain whether 
expected freight had come, and the farmer would be saved 
a needless trip of his wagon over bad roads. News of 
approaching frosts could be promptly distributed through 
the country districts, and many a valuable crop saved. 
These may seem homely purposes to dwellers in cities, but 
they will deprive country life of some of its drawbacks, and 
be a boon to a portion of our population who claim that 
they bear their full share of the burdens of government and 
receive less than their share of its benefits. It comes, too, 
at a time when they are disposed to assert and maintain 
their right to be better considered in a distribution of the 
advantages of governmental favor. For this service, it 
might well be provided that for telephonic messages within 
the county or for a distance less than 50 miles, the charge 
would be only twocents. A system similar to this now 
prevails in Austria and some other countries. The post- 
master could very easily keep his accounts, either by the 
use of stamps or by a nickel-in-the-slot attachment to the 
instrument. If the telephone is not now adopted by govern- 
ment, some gigantic corporation, some vast syndicate, will 
be sure to utilize it; and when hereafter government shall 
be forced to take it up for the public service, Congress will 
be waived off, as trespassing upon private and vested 
rights, as is already the case with the telegraph. 

The use of the telephone would deprive of validity the 
only arguments of any weight which have ever been used 
against the adoption of the telegraph by the post office. 
These arguments are : — 


1. That the telegraph would be used by 5,000,000 of 
people, and the other 57,000,000 would have to pay for it. 
Aside from the fact that the telegraph here, as in England 
and elsewhere, when used by the post office, and placed at 
a moderate uniform rate, would pay a profit, we have the 
additional fact that by the adoption of the telephone at 
country post offices, the rural masses would be users of the 
new agency of intercommunication as well as the business- 
men of the cities. 

2. It is urged that the number of employees of the gov- 
ernment would be vastly increased. This argument, tvo, 
loses any force, if it has any, by the addition of the tele- 
phone. For all distances under 200 miles, the telephone 
can be employed, and the present postmasters can of course 
use them. A few telegraph centres, — one or two for each 
state, could be established, to which all long-distance 
messages would be sent; to be there despatched by tele- 
graph. At these centres there would be a staff, more or 
less large, of operators; but the civil-service rules would 
apply, as they already do, to the same post offices. The 
annual increase in the number of postmasters and post-office 
employees, by reason of the increased service, is from 3,000 
to 5,000. For the reasons above given, it may be doubted if 
the addition of the telegraph and the telephone to the post 
office will add more than the present natural increase of one 
year. Besides, this increase will be at centres, and will be 
altogether of civi]-service appointees and non-partisan. 

3. The argument as to the expense of delivering mes- 
sages would also be destroyed by the use of telephones, 
since in country districts the message would simply go to 
the post office ; and in towns and their suburbs the univer- 
sality of private telephones, which will come into general 
use on the expiration of the telephone patent, would make 
it easy to deliver messages; besides, government could and 
would have numerous telephone sub-post offices in every 
place of size. 

As has been well said, “ Of all the monopolies, the tele- 
graph system of this country, substantially owned and con- 
trolled by one man, is the worst and most dangerous of 
them all. It is no longer safe or expedient to intrust to 
the hands of one overpowering monopoly the telegraph busi- 
ness of this country. It is a power that not only can be 
used, but has been perverted, for purposes hostile to the 
best interests of the ‘people. The markets of the country, 
its finances, and its commercial interests to so large an 
extent depend upon the honest and honorable administra- 
tion of the company, that the people are not in a mood to 
repose a trust of this kind any longer, without competition 
in the hands of a stock-jobbing corporation.” 

The proposition for the government ownership of the tel- 
egraph and telephone will come up with renewed emphasis 
before each Congress. Like Banquo’s ghost, it isa question 
which “ will not down.” It is just and right that the pub- 


lic demand should be granted; and such demands, like 
freedom’s battles, once begun, “though baffled oft,” we 
know, “are ever won.” 

It is on anomaly which cannot last, that we should strain 
every nerve and increase expenditure to save one or two 
hours in the rapid carriage or delivery of mails, when by a 
single enactment of Congress all such messages as require 
the hotly sought expedition could be delivered almost 
instantly by the use of electricity, and at the rate, say, of 
five cents per message. 


; 
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NATIONALIZATION AND POLITICS. 


ECHOES FROM THE ST. LOUIS CONFERENCE. 


The Tide which is setting toward Public Ownership as a 
Means of turning Monopolies into a Boon to the Masses, 
What People are saying. Note and Comment. 

The last week in March will be devoted by people’s party 
clubs all over the country to ratifying the St. Louis plat- 
form. 


The carpenters of Portland (Ore.) will send delegates to 
the people’s party state convention. 


We do not credit the rumor that the democrats of Kan- 
sas have succeeded in fusing with the people’s party of 
Kansas. Fusing is not good politics fora new organization 


with a radical platform. 


G. C. Barger, who has frequently been a member of the 
Oregon central committee of the prohibition party, writes 
to The New Nation from St. Helena as follows: “I have 
been a constant reader of The New Nation for a year past. 
I found it rather strong diet at first, so took it in small 
doses. I have talked 
nationalism with many in Oregon, who seem to like it up to 
the point of losing their vested title in land. They can’t 
stand that, but I ask them to accept nationalism as far as 
we can agree, knowing that once we have realized the 
advantages accruing, we will accept nationalism as a whole. 
I am too old (60 years) to expect to see nationalism in 
operation myself, but it is a satisfaction to contemplate 
that those living after me will.” 


But now it agrees with me first rate. 


C. C. Post of Georgia: Leland Stanford will never be the 
candidate of the people’s party for any office. 


Bunker Hill Times, Charlestown, Mass. :— From one end 
to the other of the people’s party the animating desire is the 
success of the principles which they advocate; from one 
end to the other of the old parties the animating desire of 
the leaders is to possess the offices. 


W. H. S. of Los Angeles: —I cannot let this opportunity 
pass of expressing my warm admiration of the ability dis- 
played in the editorial management of The New Nation. 
As an exponent of nationalism it meets the enthusiastic 
approval of every nationalist in this vicinity. The admir- 
able tone and temper displayed in the discussion of social 
and economic questions is beyond all praise. 

What a Nationalist saw at St. Louis. 

Michigan Patriot, Battle Creek, Mich.: The disciples of 
Bellamy were present in large numbers. Being a national- 
ist, we took particular pains to make inquiries, and were 
surprised at the large number who espoused the social ideas 
set forth in “ Looking Backward.” ‘They were not aggres- 
sive, however, and did not persist and insist in season and 
out of season in forcing their ideas upon other people, as 
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coming our way,” and are willing to wait for the fullness of 
time to accomplish results. The platform of the people’s 
party is right in line with nationalism, and therefore we can 
all work for it with a healthy good will. The people’s 
party movement is educating the people in nationalism just 
as fast as they are ready to receive it. 


Some Old-Party Flings. 
St. Paul (Minn ) Dispatch: — Their philosophy leads 
inevitably to the quarrying and breaking of stones under 
state supervision. 


Iowa State Register (Des Moines) : — It is managed for 
the benefit of the democratic party. 


St. Louis Republic : — The industrial convention held in 
St. Louis in the interest of the third party — that is, in the 
interests of the republican party in this campain of 1892 — 
demands government ownership of railroads, telegraphs and 
telephones. 


Minneapolis Journal: —The whole tendency of these 
reform ideas is to automatonize the individual, to mortise 
him, as it were, into his place in society so that free action 
is stifled, and each man, woman, and child will become but 
screws and bolts and wheels in a big piece of government 
machinery. 


The St. Louis Platform. 


This, the first great labor conference of the United States 
and of the world, representing all divisions of urban and 
rvral organized industry, assembled in national congress, 
inveking upon its action the blessing and protection of 
Almighty God, puts forth to and for the producers of the 
nation this declaration of union and independence. 

The conditions which surround us best justify our co- 
operation, We meet in the midst of a nation brought to the 
verge of moral, political and material ruin, Corruption 
dominates the ballot box, the Legislatures, the Congress 
and touches even the ermine of the bench. ‘The people are 
demoralized. Many of the states have been compelled to 
isolate the voters at the polling places in order to prevent 
universal intimidation or bribery. 

The newspapers are subsidized or muzzled, public opinion 
silenced, business prostrated, our homes covered with mort- 
gages, labor impoverished and the land concentrated in 
-the hands of capitalists. The urban workmen are denied 
the right of organization for self-protection, imported pau- 
perized labor beats down their wages, a hireling standing 
army, unrecognized by our laws, is established to shoot 
them down and they are rapidly degenerating to European 
conditions. 

The fruits of the toil of millions are boldly stolen to build 
up colossal fortunes, unprecedented in the history of the 
world, while their possessors despise the republic and 
endanger liberty. From the same prolific womb of govern- 
mental injustice we breed the two great classes — paupers 
and millionaires. The national power to create money is 
appropriated to enrich bondholders ; silver, which has been 
accepted as coin since the dawn of history, has been deinon- 
etized to add to the purchasing power of gold by decreas- 
ing the value of all forms of property, as well as human 
labor, and the supply of currency is purposely abridged to 
fatten usurers, bankrupt enterprise and ensiave industry. 
A vast corspiracy against mankind has been organized on 
two continents and is taking possession of the world. If 
not met and overthrown at once, it forebodes terrible social 
convulsions, the destruction of civilization or the establish- 
ment of an absolute despotism. 

In this crisis of human affairs the intelligent working 


some other “isms” did. They felt that “everything is | people and producers of the United States have come 
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together, in the name of peace, order and society, to defend 
liberty, prosperity and justice, 

Wo declare our union and independence, We assert our 
purpose to vote with that political organization which rep- 
resents our principles, 

We charge that the controling influences dominating the 
old political parties have allowed the existing dreadful con- 
ditions to develop without serious effect to restrain or pre- 
vent them. Neither do they now intend to accomplish 
reform. ‘They have agreed together to ignore, in the com- 
ing campaign, every issue but one, ‘They propose to drown 
the outeries of a plundered people with the uproar of a 
sham battle over the tariff; so that corporations, national 
banks, rings, trusts, watered stocks, the demonetization of 
silver and the oppressions of usurers may all be lost sight 
of, They propose to sacrifice our homes and children upon 
the altar of mammon; to destroy the hopes of the multi- 
tude in order to seoure corruption funds from the great 
lords of plunder. 

We assert that a politioal organization, representing the 
political principles herein stated, is necessary to redress 
the grievances of which we complain, 

Assembled on the anniversary of the birth of the illus- 
trious man who led the first great revolution on this con- 
tinent against oppression, filled with the sentiment which 
actuated that grand generation, we seek to restore the 
government of the republic to the hands of the “plain 
people,” with whom it originated, Qur doors are open to 
all points of the compass. We ask all honest men to join 
with and help us. ; 

In order to restrain the extortions of aggregated capital, 
to drive the money vhangers out of the temple, to form 
a perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
qullien provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty for our- 
selves and our posterity, we do ordain and establish the 
following platform of principles ; 

1, We deelare the union of the labor forces of the 
United States, this day acoomplished, permanent and per 
petual. May its spirit enter into all hearts for the BF 
tion of the republic and the uplifting of mankind. 

2. Wealth belongs to him who creates it. Every dollar 
taken from industry without an equivalent is robbery. “If 
any will not work, neither shall he eat.’ The interests of 
rural and urban labor are the same; their enemies are 
identical. ? 

3. We demand a national currency, safe, sound, and 
flexible, issued by the general government only, a full 
legal tender for all debts, publio and private, and that 
without the use of banking corporations; a just, equitable 
means of cireulation, at a tax not to exceed two per cent., 
as set forth in the sub-treasury plan of the Farmers’ 
alliance, or some better system; also by payments in dis- 
charge of its obligations for public improvements, 

4. We demand free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

5. We demand that the amount of ciroulatimg medium 
be speedily inereased to not less than $50 per capita. 

6 We demand a graduated income tax. 

7. We believe that the money of the country should be 
kept as much as possible in the hands of the people, and 
henoe we demand that all national and state revenues shall 
be limited to the necessary expenses of the government, 
economically and honestly administered, 

8. We demand that postal savings banks be established 
by the government, for the safe deposit of the earnings of 
the people, and to facilitate exchange. 

9. The land, including all the natural resources of wealth, 
is the heritage of the people, and should not be monopolized 
for speculative purposes, and alien ownership of land 
should be prohibited, All lands now held by railroads and 
other corporations in excess of their actual needs, and all 
lands now owned by aliens, should be reclaimed by the gov- 
ernment and held for actual settlers only. 

10. ‘Transportation being a means of exchange and a 


public necessity, the government should own and operate 


the railroads in the interest of the people. 

11. The telegraph and telephone, like the postoffice 
system, being a necessity for transmission of news, should 
be owned and operated by the government in the interest 
of the people. 

12. We demand that the government issue legal-tender 
notes and pay thé union soldiers the difference between the 
price of the depreciated money in which he was paid and gold. 

Resolved, That we hail this conference as the consumma- 
tion of the perfect union of the hearts and hands of all 
sections of our common country. The men who wore the 
gray and the men who wore the blue meet here to extinguish 
the last smoldering embers of civil war in the tears of joy 
of a united and happy people, and we agree to carry the 
stars and stripes forward forever to the highest point of 
national greatness, 

We demand that the question of universal suffrage be 
submitted to the Legislatures of the different states and 
territories for favorable action. 


MUNICIPAL FUEL IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Hearings before the Legislative Committee closed. 


The legislative hearings at Boston on a proposed munic- 
ipal fuel law were closed on the 9th. Prof. Frank Parsons 
reviewed in brief the arguments of the remonstrants who 
claim that the legislation proposed is (1) “a threat against 
the whole competitive system,” that (2) it is*a question of 
self-preservation with the coal-dealers, that (3) there is no 
money in the coal business and the towns could not make 
anything out of it, that (4) the law is unconstitutional and 
(5) is visionary and impracticable. Prof. Parsons expressed 
himself as opposed to anything that looked like thrusting 
upon individuals the burden of reforms which benefited the 
whole people. Consequently he favored paying the coal- 
dealers liberally for their plant which would be made use- 
less when a city or town opened a fuel department. The 
next speaker was Henry R. Legate, who conducted the case 
for the petitioners and as such was entitled to give the 
closing argument. 

The Case for the Petitioners stated in full. 


[Closing speech of Henry R. Legate, before the joint committee on 
mercantile affairs of the Massachusetts Legislature, in behalf of 
40,000 petitioners for a bill permitting cities and towns to establish 
and maintain municipal fuel yards. 


So many able gentlemen have spoken upon this impor- 
tant matter of municipal fuel yards that it seems quite 
unnecessary for me to attempt to throw any light upon the 
subject; yet there are a few points which I wish to touch 
upon. 

Tateek might be said on the importance of coal as a 
factor in our present economic and social conditions, in a 
general way, but my chief endeavor shall shall be to show 
that a prime necessity of life is now so controlled that those 
who have the most means can purchase it at a reduced price, 
while the larger number, because of their inability to buy 
otherwise than in small quanities, pay an exorbitant price. 
All are familiar with the fact that the production of coal 
from the mines is in the hands of a small number of people; 
that it has become a close monopoly, with the monthly out- 
put carefully regulated, that the supply may not so far ex- 
ceed the demand as to break the price. Every safeguard 
that human ingenuity can devise is employed to prevent the 
slightest diminution in the yearly profits of the privileged 
few, who dole out at trust prices to their fellow creatures 
God’s sunlight and heat that has been stored in the bosom 
of the earth since the ages before man’s creation. These 
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men who corner the bounties of nature have their agents in 
New York whose duty it is to watch closely the relation 
between the supply and demand of this useful commodity, 
and we are reminded several times during the winter of the 
thorough manner in which they perform that duty by brief 
items suchas that in the daily papers of January 28 reading as 
follows: “The agents of the coal-producing companies to-day 
decided to advance prices 25 cents per ton on all grades. 
The production for February was fixed at 2,500,000 tons.” 

This has no particular significance to those who are able 
to lay in their winter supply of coal at summer prices, but 
it has a deep meaning to those who are so unfortunate as to 
be obliged to purchase by the pail, basket or bagful, for 
immediately after the appearance of these little newspaper 
manifestoes the price of coal goes up in all the northern 
cities. 

While it is claimed that there is no association in Boston 
by which the price is arbitrarily fixed, there is no doubt of 
the existence of such a body in other cities of the state, and 
the understanding between some of them is so perfect that 
a citizen of one jurisdiction cannot purchase his coal in an 
adjoining one. 

Let me illustrate this point by an actual experience. <A 
citizen of Lynn, not satisfied with prices quoted by a local 
dealer, sought his supply in Newburyport, but was told by 
the dealer there that he could not fill his order and that he 
would have to buy of the dealer in Lynn. 

I wish it distinctly understood that I have no harsh words 
for the coal-dealers as individuals. I very willingly concede 
that as men and citizens they stand upon an equality with 
men in any other business; but a system that leads to such 
arbitrary fixing of prices and confines people to strictly 
drawn geographical lines in the procuring of a commodity 
that is necessary to the welfare of all, cannot be too strongly 
condemned nor too quickly thrust aside by some method 
more in accord with the principles upon which this govern- 
ment was founded, 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, is there any one that would 
advocate the return of the public water works of Boston to 
private hands? Not for a moment, for it is universally 
conceded that the public is best served by municipal owner- 
ship and operation. But Iam told that the need of water 
is imperative and the benefits universal, all of which is eo 
obviously true that no one would have the temerity to deny 
the proposition. But every argument of this kind that 
applies to water applies also to coal, with the additional 
point that in cases of necessity water could be procured by 
digging wells or storing rain in cisterns, but no such alter- 
native could be offered our citizens in the supply of coal. 
On the contrary, they are absolutely at the mercy of the 
producers, carriers and dealers. How can this best be 
remedied? In my opinion by making it a municipal ser- 
vice, thus enabling all to be served, rich and poor alike, on 
terms of perfect equality. 

And there is a useful lesson to be learned from the general 
business world of today that might well be applied in this 
connection. Combinations, trusts and syndicates are the 
order of the day. <A large number of firms in any given 
business, agree to consolidate and place the conduct of their 
business in the hands of a board of general officers with one 
central office. This does away with many heads of depart- 
ments, book-keepers, office rentals, etc., that were necessary 
under the former numerous subdivisions. This materially 
lessens the cost of production and thus makes possible a 
lowering of prices to the consumer. If this is advantageous 
in other lines of business in private hands, can there be any 
valid objection to the adoption of the same method in the 
supply of coal to. the citizens of a municipality ? 

There are at present in Boston according to this year’s 
directory 63 wholesale dealers, 182 retailers and 34 agencies 
engaged in the business, each measurably independent of 
the other except for mutual protection in maintaining prices, 
nearly all under expense for book-keepers and office rent 
which in the aggregate represents a large sum that might 


be saved to the coal buyers under a proper combination, 
The adoption of the measure we advocate would render 
ossible a combination similar to those in vogue in other 
ines of business and for which so much saving in cost of 
wroduction and distribution is claimed by those directly 
interested, with the added advantage that every person in 
the community, regardless of condition, would become a 
member of this people’s trust and share directly in the bene 
fits resulting from it, Nor is this all. The managers and 
superintendents of this trust for all the people in a munic- 
pay would hold no stock on which they wore looking for 
dividends, and for that reason were liable to manipulate it in 
their self-interest, but would be salaried agents with no 
interest in the profits, 

Since these hearings began, a gigantic combination has 
been formed among the anthracite coal-producers of Penn- 
sylvania, controlling almost the entire 40,000,000 tons pro- 
duced annually, with a capital of 600,000,000, and one of 
the avowed objects of the promoters of this vast deal is 
to do away with the numerous agents now employed by 
the various companies, ‘This consolidation is so manifestly 
in the interest of the few and against the interest of the 
many that a resolution was introduced into Congress on the 
14th ult., looking toward an investigation of the transaction, 
upon the ground that the entire plant could be duplicated 
at one half its capitalization and proposing a national law 
prohibiting such combinations, 

It is safe to predict that the time is not far distance when 
one large and powerful trust will contro) the sale of coal in 
each of the principal cities of this state, which will be capi- 
talized, as all trust are, far above its actual value, To avoid 
this danger would it not be wise to place a law on the 
statute books under the provisions of which any munici- 
pality could forestall such action by assuming Gltumenring 
on the business in its corporate capacity? We had an 
example of the danger to which I refer here in Boston last 
summer, when the kindling-wood companies formed a trust 
and advanced prices to all consumers, 

A. vast number of people in Boston are obliged to buy 
their coal in small quantities and for two obvious reasons ; 
the first being that their average wage is so small as to 
make it impossible for them to accumulate sufficient to buy 
in larger quantities; and then again in the tenement house 
sections of the city, where human beings are huddled 
together like bees in a hive, there is no proper storage place 
for coal, even if a small number of those miserable victims 
of the sweating system, on which at last the light of truth 
ig 80 fiercely beating, could manage to purchase in quantities 
larger than they are now doing. 

1 now wish to call attention to a few facts regarding the 
prices of coal that will at least be suggestive. In April, 
1890, two local ela establishments of Lynn advertised 
for bids for coal. ‘Two responses were received, namely, 
4.78 and $4.80 per ton, ‘he ton in both cases was the 
long ton of 2,240 pounds, instead of the short ton of the 
average coal dealer. Allowing for the difference, the cost, 
per short ton to the two institutions was respectively $4.31 
and 4.30, Last summer the city of Boston purchased 
80,000 tons of coal at $4.46 per ton; while in Lynn at about 
the same time the city paid 5.83 per ton for 3000 tons, or 
a difference of $1.37 per ton in the two cities; and it is a 
most significant fact that in Lynn, with so many local 
dealers, only one bid was received in response to the adver- 
tisement, It is evident that the Coal Dealers association in 
that city is in good working condition. 

Last summer a committee of the city government of 
Haverhill was appointed to investigate the desirability of a 
municipal electric light plant and they not only reported in 
favor of that measure, but recommended that the city go 
into the coal business to the extent of buying a wharf and 
establishing a coal yard for the storing of all coal needed 
for public purposes, including the electric light plant. The 
committee said that $1.00 a ton could easil cs saved in 
this manner, In a letter last August to the Boston Herald, 
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Herbert Myrick, editor of the New England Homestead and 
author of the well-known book “ How to Co-operate,” writes 
as follows of the co-ogerative stores in Lawrence, Mass., 
and Trenton, N. J.: “These are well established co-opera- 
tive stores. They handle coal as they do other products. 
The coal is bought on the best possible terms, a fair retail 
price charged, about the same as the coal dealers exact, and 
the profits after paying operating expenses, including five 
per cent per annum on capital and a conservative allowance 
for depreciation, are divided among the buyers of coal as a 
dividend or rebate on the amount of purchase. The Arling- 
ton society (Lawrence, Mass.) makes a dividend or rebate 
of 8 or 10 per cent on the money paid for coal, besides 
materially lowering the retail prices. The Trenton (N. J.) 
association, selling at (trust) retail prices, made a gross 
profit on coal last year of nearly 30 per cent, a net profit of 
some 20 per cent and returned a dividend to its coal buyers 
of 15 per cent.” 

And this is in cases where a relatively small amount is 
contracted for at any one time. The increased advantages 
that would accrue from the purchase of vast quantities at a 
time is shown in the following case: A few weeks ago the 
board of correction and charities of New York city con- 
tracted with the Reading Coal company for 40,000 tons of 
coal at $3.73 a ton. Soon after this transaction I wrote to 
the secretary of that board inquiring whether the contract 
called for the long or the short ton and his reply was this: 
“T am advised to reply to your communication of January 
20th that the 40,000 tons of coal contracted for by this 
department was to weigh 2,240 pounds a ton. (Signed) 
Arthur Phillips, assistant secretary.” 

This is at the rate of $3.32 per short ton, the one in use 
by Boston coal-dealers and it is fair to assume with these 
figures as a basis, that if Boston had a municipal fuel de- 
partment and supplied its people with coal on the same 
principle as it does water, it could be sold to consumers at 
$4.50 per ton. 

In April, 1890, the city of Boston asked for bids for 1735 
tons of anthracite, 3300 tons of Cumberland and 465 tons of 
gas coal. Nine bids were received from as many different 
firms and the following tabulated statement shows the 
various prices. In each case the ton was to be 2,240 pounds, 
except the quantity for the Charlestown almshouse, which 
was to be the short ton of 2000 pounds. The price for the 
long ton is given and I have also figured out the price for 
the short ton, as that is the one in use by. dealers in dealing 
with the general consumer. 


C. A. Campbell & Co. 


Short ton. 
White ash, broken and range coal at House 
of correction wharf, South Boston - - $4.95 $4.42 
White ash range at wharf of Rainsford a 
Long islands - - 5.15 4.79 
White ash broken at Deer tend wharf - 410 3.66 
Range at Deer island wharf - 4.15 3.70 
White ash broken, broken and egg in bins 
at Boston Lunatic asylum - 4.82 4.30 
White ash, broken and es; at Charlestown 
almshouse - - - 5.20 
ee Hyde. 
Broken and egg at Charlestown almshouse, 5.20 
Charles D. Norton & Co. 

Broken at Deer island pi idea ocram ee! i eye 4.04 
Range “ M3 mW abtcuit eesti ae aed 3.95 
Darrow, Mann & Co. 

Broken at Deer island - - - - 4.02 3.58 
Range “ “¢ re - - - - 407 3.63 
H. G. Jordan & Co. 

White ash, broken and range, at House of 
correction - - - = - = 480 4,28 
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Short ton. 
White ash, broken and mbes at Deer 
island - - - 4,23 Oni) 
White ash, broken and wee at Lunatic 
asylum - - - - - 4.98 4.44 
Broken and egg at Charlestown dlnishouse, 5.20 
F. A. Marston & Co. 
Broken and range at house of correction - 4.94 4,41 
Broken and range at Rainsford and Long 
islands - - - - - - - 5.18 4.58 
Broken and range at Deer island - = 4388 3.91 
Broken at Boston Dae asylum - - 4.94 4.41 
Egg ba sve - - 484 4.32 
L. G. Burnham & Co. 
Broken and range at house of correction - 4.88 4.35 
Range at Rainsford and Long islands - 56.18 4.62 
Broken and range at Deer island - - 4,27 3.81 
56 “« « “Junatic asylum - - 4,78 4.26 
Os ss « _ “ Charlestown almshouse, 5.20 


There were seven bids for Cumberland coal for use at 
Deer island, varying in price from $3.40 to $3.53 per ton ; 
five for Cumberland at Long and Rainsford islands, varying 
from $3.80 to $3.97 per ton; for gas coal to be put in house 
of correction sheds there were four bids, varying from $4.03 
to 4.88, a difference of 85 cents per ton between the highest 
and lowest bids; for gas coal to be delivered “alongside 
Deer island wharf” there were four bids, varying from 
$3.67 to $4.75, a difference between the highest and lowest 
bid of $1.08 per ton. Range coal is selling in this city at 
the present time at $5.50 per ton, and yet we are told that 
there is no profit in the business. But in April, 1890, 
dealers were anxious to supply the city with range coal, at 
12 different prices, viz.: $4.79, $4.44, $4.42, $4.41, $4. "35, 
$4.26, 3.95, $3.91, $3.81, $3.77, $3.70, and $3.63, the 
difference between the highest and lowest bid being $1.16 
per short ton, and coal at that time was fully as high as at 
the present time. The objection has been raised that in 
my estimates of the relative prices of long and short tons, I 
had figured upon a basis of 240 pounds, while the dealer 
allowed only 100 pounds. 
for the bids-I have quoted were in compliance with strict 
specifications calling for 2240 pounds a ton. 

But as this measure would not affect Boston alone, but 
the whole state as well, it is proper to give some facts in 
regard to coal in various parts of the state. The price in 
Spencer last summer was $6.25 for furnace, and $6.50 for 
range coal; the price is now $6.75 for both grades. My 
correspondent in Lawrence gives the following prices for 
the past two years: 


1890-91. 1891-92. 
Summer. Winter. Summer. Winter. 
Stove - - $6.50 $7.00 $6.25 $6.75 
Egg - - - - 6.25 6.75 6.00 6.50 
Broken - - - 6.00 6.50 5.75 6.25 


This shows a difference of 50 cents per ton on each grade 
between summer and winter prices. 

The price of coal in Hudson does not vary fon summer 
to winter. The prices are as follows: 

Lackawanna stove, $7.00; furnace, $6.75; Franklin 
stove, $8.50; Franklin nut, $8.00. In Middleboro the 
price for furnace coal is $6.00 per ton, stove from $6.50 to 
$7.50; 50 cents per ton is added when delivered within the 
village precincts, but when sold in 10-ton lots, 25 cents per 
ton is discounted.’ There has been no material difference 
in prices as the season has changed. In Danvers the lowest 
summer price for range and furnace coal, in 10 ton lots, 
was $6.25. Coal is brought to the town by water. 


[To be concluded next week.] 


The objection is not a valid one, . 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Marlboro and Framingham are considering the subject of 
municipal electric lighting. Whitman has voted in favor 
of such a plant. 


When the large tack factories at Tauntun, Plymouth and 
Whitman combined under the name of the Atlas Tack com- 
pany, it was announced that it was not the intention of the 
trust to buy the smaller concerns, but simply to combine 
the larger one for economic purposes. But it seems that 
the the trust is negotiating for the purchase of the factory 
at Kingston and also several other small concerns. 


At a meeting last week the city council of Fall River 
passed resolutions favoring the passage of the bill enabling 
municipalities to establish and maintain fuel vards, and 
ordered that the resolutions be tendered to the representa- 
tives of the eighth and ninth districts, and their senator, 
and also requesting the mayor to appear before the legis- 
lative committee in favor of the measure. 


Fall River is likely to have a city store for the furnish’ 
ing of supplies to its public institutions. At a recent meet- 
ing of the overseers of, the poor, the board favored the 
proposition, and resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole to find what it would cost to establish a store, the 
expense of conducting it, and where it could best be located. 


New York. 


A bill providing for municipal lodging houses in New 
York City has been introduced into the Legislature. 


Nebraska. 


At the recent prohibition state convention at Lincoln, a 
platform was adopted in favor of government ownership of 
railroads, telephone and telegraph lines. 


Michigan. 


Kalamazoo is agitating the subject of a municipal electric 
light plant. 
Ohio. 


Dresden has voted to bond the town for $5000 for elec- 
tric light. 


A syndicate of New York capitalists are reported to have 
purchased the entire street railroad system of Cleveland, 
114 miles in all, for $9,000,000. 


Carthage passed a resolution to submit to the citizens a 
proposition to issue bonds to the amount of $10,000 for a 
municipal electric light plant. Later a mass meeting was 
held, and the action of the council unanimously endorsed. 
A representative of the Easton Electric company was pres- 
ent and stated that the $10,000 would ‘erect a plant that 
would furnish 250 are lights in connection with the water 
works, at an annual cost of $2500, or $10 for each lamp on 
a moonlight schedule. 


At a late meeting of the Franklin Nationalist club of 
Cleveland, a committee of five was appointed to wait upon 
the mayor, and in the name of the club protest against the 
granting of a franchise to the long distance telephone, and 
ask him to use his veto to that effect. The secretary was 
instructed to communicate with Mr. Barrett, electrician of 
the city of Chicago, and commend the citizens of that city 


for their stand against the encroachment of the gas monop- 
olies, and their declaration in favor of the municipal owner- 
ship of gas plants. 


Colorado. 


Union Era (Aspen): The city of Aspen should own her 
own electric light and water works. If this were down, 
taxation would be reduced about one half. 


Illinois. 


The Economic Fuel Gas company of Chicago, having vio- 
lated the terms of its franchise by entering into a combina- 
tion with the other gas companies in order to control the 
price of gas, the city council has revoked its franchise and 
ordered that its plant be seized with a view to establishing 
municipal gas. 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean says that a company is to be 
incorporated: under the title of the Brewing and Malting 
association, which will pool the interests of all the breweries 
in the city outside of the English syndicate, 28 in number. 
This will be the largest concern in the country, comparing 
with the English corporation as 28 to 12 in number. 


A large number of prominent Chicago women have formed 
a municipal order committee of the world’s congress auxil- 
iary, the object being to arouse public sentiment to the need 
of cleaning the streets and alleys of the city. They are to 
petition the mayor and city council to give employment to 
the unemployed in the carrying out of the work, claiming 
that if that be done no well man will have an excuse for 
being idle; the temptation to commit crime because of 
hunger will be removed; that the vagrancy law can be 
enforced, and that the aid societies will then be able to con- 
fine their care to the sick and helpless. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Tennessee Coal, Iron and railroad company and the 
Debardeleban Coal and Iron company have consolidated. 
The former own 208,000 acres of coal and iron land, chiefly 
in Alabama and has 10 blast furnaces and 1950 coke ovens, 
with a daily average of 1000 tons of pig iron aud 6500 tons 
of coal. The latter, representing the consolidation of half 
a dozen companies, owns 160,000 acres of coal and iron 
lands in Alabama, has seven blast furnaces and 1040 coke 
ovens and its daily output is 700 tons of pig iron and 3000 
tons of coal. The Sloss Iron and Steel company will prob- 
ably be consolidated with the other two. 


It is claimed that in anticipation of the removal of duties 
on coal imported into this country, a syndicate of American 
capitalists have bonded several valuable coal areas in Nova 
Scotia, which would enable them to compete with the Penn- 
sylvania mines in the New England market. But with 
equal foresight the Pennsylvania mine owners have also 
bonded a large amount of coal property in Nova Scotia, 
which would make them practically masters of the situation 
even if the tariff is removed. 


Foreign. 


People in England who are agitating for government 
purchase of railways have discovered that when there was 
but 2,255 miles of railway, Parliament passed an act affirm- 
ing the principle that the commission of powers for making 
new lines should be subject to conditions that at any time 
after the expiration of 21 years the government should 
have the option of purchase for the benefit of the people, 
upon giving three months’ notice, and by payment of a sum 
equal to 25 years’ purchase on the annual profits, estimated 
on the average for the three preceding years. It is now 
suggested that a beginning should be made by the purchase 
of the South-Eastern, Brighton and South Coast, and the 
London, Chatham and Dover railways. <A petition now 
before Parliament says: “This would enable the govern- 
ment to form an idea of the saving to be effected by co-op 
eration and central management.” 
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The New Nation’s Department of Education. 


THE New NArIoN has not been run to make money. The function of Tak New NATION seems to be as an educator, and it is only 
too glad to perform that service for the public. 

For a limited number of weeks we will give our readers the benefit of the reductions which we have been fortunate enough to secure 
from various publishing houses on certain books and periodicals that have a place in public estimation. Some of these publications are not 
strictly nationalistic, but they are read by our friends either for the information they contain on economic subjects or as a means of keeping 
informed as to the trend of popular sentiment on nationalism, or because they are standard works. 


OUR LIBERAL OFFER. 
Publisher’s Rates. 


THE NEw NATion,_yearly subscription ; : : : : é : : , ; 6 $2.00 
The Arena magazine, yearly subscription . 5 0 : é 0 c : d 5.00 
The Arena Art Portfolio, portraits of prominent men . é : 7 - c ; 5 4.00 
$11.00 
We will send the above three, 
postpaid, for $5.20. 
THE NEw NArTIon, yearly subscription ; ; : : , : Spr. : $2.00 
Looking Backward, by Edward Bellamy, paper cover . : ; ; ; 5 2 - ; 50 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
Tuer New NATION, yearly subscription f A : f , _ : : : : a $2.00 
The Railroad Problem, by A. B. Stickney, paper . i ‘ . c a : : i 50 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
Tur New Nation, yearly subscription ; : ; ; - . $2.00 
Profit-sharing between Capital and Labor, by Sedley Taylor, ere . : A 5 é : 15 
The Quintessence of Socialism, by Prof. A. Schaffle; paper . 5 5 c Z fnieed : 15 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, by J. E. Thorold Rogers, paper. : 6 ; : : 25 
DE 
We will send the above four, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 
THE NEw NATION, yearly subscription : ‘ ; : 5 ; : ‘ : : : $2.00 
Cesar’s Column, by Ignatius Donnelly, paper “ . : : . c c 5 5 a 50 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
Tue New NArTion, yearly subscription 3 f a - ; = . $2.00 
Municipal] Ownership of Gas, by Prof. E. W. Beute epee é Ei : 5 A 6 1.00 
—— $3.00 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $.2.25 
THE NEw NATION, yearly subscription ‘ , 3 : A 7 é c c $2.00 
Architecture Under Nationalism, by J. Pickering Sheeanc paper. 3 : ‘A : : 25 
Ten Men of Money Island, by S. F. Norton, paper : : 5 ; 3 ' 5 5 : 25 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above three, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 
THe New Nation, yearly subscription a ; : : : A c ‘ : é $2.00 
What’s the Trouble ? by F. E. Tower, A.M., paper . 5 A “3 A 6 Qj .25 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, by J. E. Therold Rogers, pape 5 : 5 a 5 7 25 
—— $2.50 


We will send the above three, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 


To any one who sends us $10 for five yearly subscriptions to Tuz New Narton, we will send five copies of 
Looking Backward, paper cover. 
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DAILY AND WEEKLY OBSERVER. 


A Progressive, Independent Newspaper de- 
voted to the best interests of the people. 


STEPHEN BOWERS, PH.D., EDITOR. 
Weekly: Price, $1.00 a year. 
Address, The Observer, 


Ventura, California. 


A WEEKLY 
Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 


JOURNAL OF 

Eight four-column pages, well printed. A 

liberal sermon every week, with live articles on 

currant topics. $1 a year. Circulation, 8,000. 
Advertising, 12 cents a line. 


Ten weeks on trial for ten cents in stamps. 


CHAS. H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
A SECRET EXPOSED! 


The secret is this—the book What's the 
Trouble, of which we have just published 
a second revised edition has excited so much 
curiosity from the fearless manner in which it 
exposes the industrial evils of today, that we 
feel it is but justice to the author, Rev. F. E. 
Tower, of Bristol, Conn., to state that the 
chapters of this book were originally delivered 
as a series of sermons from his pulpit. 

There are very few ministers of the gospel in 
this land who would dare treat their congrega- 
tions to the series of truths that this book con- 
tains between its covers. 


A.J. PHILPOTT & Co., Publishers, 
54 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT IS COMMUNISM? 


A Narrative of the Relief Community. 

This is a book of 424 pages, giving an interesting 
and entertaining explanation of the principles, or- 
ganization and practical details of Community 
homes, with common property, united labor, mu- 
tual support, and equal rights to all, soas to secure 
much greater wealth, comfort and enjoyment in all 
the affairs of life to all the members than can pos- 
Oly be obtained inthe ordinary separate way of 

iving. 

It aise contains a simple and practical plan by 
which Communities may be established all over the 
country and consolidated soas to finally and speed- 
ily secure the adoption of common property and 
united labor by our government, in which every 
citizen will be required to work according to his 
ability for the Community of which he is amember 
and be supplied thereby with everything it can 
afford according to his wants. 

All who are interested in improving society inany 
way, or whe might wish to secure the great riches 
and pleasures of aCommunity home for themselves, 
should readit. It will besent by mailto any ad- 
‘ress, for 60 cts.,by the publisher 


A. LONGLEY, 901 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 


A situation wanted by a man nearly 27 years 
old, a victim of a street-railway accident. Par- 
tially payalyzed in his right side; walks with 
difficulty ; will do anything that can be done 
with the left hand. Apply to W, H. H., New 
Nation Office. 


Board wanted in early Spring by a lady (in- 
valid) where there are no other boarders ; chil- 
dren no objection ; Roxbury or Dorchester ; 
square sunny room on bath-room floor; grounds 
about house with shade for hammock; price 
moderate; references exchanged. Address, 
Home, care Carrier 641, Somerville, Mass. 


A strong (temperate) young mechanic out of 
work would like a situation of any kind, Ad- 
dress, C. L., this office. 


Two Carpenters in Boston, both first class 
workmen, would like a job in or near the city. 
Address, A. B., The New Nation. 


THE NEW NATION. 
MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 p. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, ai Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday eVening propaganda 
meetings, at 9093 Market street. 


Oakland, Cal.— The New Nation Club, busi- 
ness meeting, 1st Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at 8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- 
ist.) 


South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 


Washington, D. C.— Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHOKS. e 
PUBLISHED MONYHLY AT POPULAR PRICKS 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 

Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 
for 12 Numbers. 
Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers. 
Which pi ices include postage to any part of the United 
States, Ca: ida, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com 
mence ata y number, and are payable in advance, 


NOW READY, 


1. Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By James i 
Thorold Rogers, M. P. Abridged, with charts 
andsummary. By W. D.V.Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof. R. ‘I’. Ely. 

The Socialism of John Stuart Mill. The only col- 
lection of Mill’s writiags on Socialism. 

8. The Socialismand Unsucialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s social writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol. 1. - 

The Socialism and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
Vol. II. % 

5. William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A sclec- 
tion from his writings together witha sketch of the 
man, Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

6. The Fabsan Essays. American Edition with In 
troduction and Notes. By H. G. Wilshire. 

1G me Economics of Herbert Spencer. By W. C. 

wen. 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
1¢ ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Baldness Conquered 


Or Money Refunded. We offer to the public 


Semmes’ Electric Hair Restorer, 


Fully assured that it will meet your approba- 
tion, and do what no other hair restorer has 
ever done. Nerw Hair produced in from two 
weeks to six, or MONEY REFUNDED. A writ- 


ten guarantee will be given to all. Consulta- 
tion free. 
48 Winter Street. 


Over Shoe Store. 
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NOTICE. 


The large business office recently opened by 
Edwin M. White in Liberty Tree block, No. 
630 Washington St., Room 1 (formerly Brigg’s 
piano room) is also open evenings and Sundays. 
The headquarters and literary bureau of the 
Single Tax Movement in Boston and Massa- 
chusetts. Regular public meetings will be held 
on Sunday afternoons and Thursday evenings, 
and Tuesday evenings are reserved as ladies 
nights. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Superb Equipment, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
elegant PALACE PARLOR 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
—AN DD 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


With and 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon,.Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Elegant Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars to 


and from Boston and Montreal without 
change. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 


accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


This is Practical Nationalism. 


Municipal Ownership of Gas in 
the United States, 


By Prof. E. W. BEMIS, Ph.D., of Vanderbilt University. 


Paper, $1.00. For sale at Office of The New 
Nation. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE DAKOTA RURALIST, 


The Official Organ of the South Dakota Farm- 
ers’ Alliance, Edited by 


H. L. LOUCKS, Vice-President National F. A. & I. U. 


One of the ablest exponents of Alliance 
demands. People who would like to be posted 
on this great reform movement should sub- 
scribe for it. 


Price, $1.00 a year. 
We can club it with The New Nation, the two 
for $2.15. Address, 
Dakota Ruralist, Huron, S. D. 


PEOPLE'S PARTY cor" stn" comine ‘cuinae. “rau 


outfit 30c, CHARLES H, KERR & OO., Pubs,, Chicago, 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged. 


BSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


L 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School or the Library. 


The work of revision occupied over ten 

ears, more than a hundred editorial la- 
ovens having been employed, and over 
$300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

A Pamphlet of specimen pages, illustrations, 

iecttcouisis etc., sént free by the publishers. 


Caution is needed in purchasing @ dictiona- 
ry, as photographie reprints of a comparatively 
worthless edition of Webster are being marketed 
under various names, often by misrepresentation. 


GET THE BEST 
The International, which bears the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, ¢ 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S.A. 


WHEN 


Selecting your list of papers for the coming 
year it will be to your interest to consider 


The Advocate 


($1.00 per Year.) 


the leading reform journal of Kansas and the 
Mississippi valley. It is a 16-page, 64-column 
journal, printed on book paper and issued 
every Wednesday. The Advocate numbers 
among its contributors some of the best writers 
on economic questions in the west, prominent 
among whom are 


Hon. John C. Davis, M.C. = Alex. Galitzin. 
Geo. C. Ward. G. Campbell. 
S. M. Scott. P. B. Maxson. 


Our Mr. J. C. Hebbard will be in Washing- 
ton after the assembling of the next Congress 
as the special correspondent of The Advocate, 
and his letters alone will be worth more than 
the subscription price of the paper. If you 
are in this movement to win you cannot afford 
to do without The Advocate. You will need 
it next year, Send 25 cents for a trial sub- 
scription and see if we have not told you the 
truth. Address 


Advocate Publishing Company, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


PRINTING. 


Parties desirious of obtaining rock bottom 
prices on all kinds of printing will make no 
mistake if they address us. We have all mod- 
ern facilities and will quote prices that will 
astonish you. We care not whether you have 
$1 or $1000 worth done. 


Cylinder Presswork, from Plates, 50 
cents per 1000. 


Our representative will call upon you if so 
advised. Address, 


P. O. Box N, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS. 


LDitson’s 


50° 


Music Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued ! 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 
160 pages. 


Brilliant but easy pieces. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 


160 pages. Latest and best songs. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Coll’n. 


Each song has a ringing chorus. 


Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 
Every style of dance music ; not difficult. 


All these books: are large sheet 
music size. 
Any Volume sent postpaid for 50c. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street. 
C._H. DITSON & CO., 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Washburn, the King 


Of credit men, originated the system of selling 


CLOTHING ON CREDIT, 


and has made the greatest success ever achieved 
in the credit business. We have four estab- 
lishments. One at_ 465 Washington st. (our 
main house), one at 1135 Washington st., 
cor. Dover, another at 316 Union st., Lynn, 
and still another at 36 Dorrance st., Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

In these four stores we carry a larger stock, 
have more customers (over 15,000) and do a 


larger business than all the other supply 
houses combined. 


WASHBURN CREDIT COMPANY, 


We have a fine assortment of All-wool 
ULSTERS, at very low prices. Our stock of 
BOYS’ CLOTHING is unusually attractive. 
We are having a special sale of 


Blue, Black, and Brown all-wool 
KERSEY Overcoats at $18. 


They were formerly sold in cash stores for $20. 


We also supply Ladies’ Garments and 
Jewelry on credit. Follow the crowd to our 
Co-operative Store, opposite Jordan, Marsh & 
Co’s, up one flight, open evenings and buy 
your goods on credit. Notice our white signs 
and sketch artist. 


G. F. WASHBURN, Manager. 


465 Washincton St., Boston. 
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THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE. 


Published at Washington, D.C., 826 12th St, N. W. 


[Founded in 1883 at Beatrice, Nebraska. ] 
——o 


It is the leading woman suffrage paper in the 
United States. It is the cheapest woman suff- 
rage paper in the world forthe size. It is the 
only woman suffrage paper contributed to by 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. Her reminiscences 
are a special feature and her woman’s bible is 
shortly to be published in it. It has full re- 
ports of all important features of national and 
state work of woman suffrage associations. It 
has a summary of whatever is of interest relat- 
ing to the advancement of women. It has 
many able contributors who treat of general 
topics. It has a weekly record of the doings 
in Congress. It has a corner for the children. 
[A special feature just now is a description of 
things of interest in and about Washington. ] 
It has a little nonsense and much choice poetry. 


Send $1.00 for one year’s subscription. 


Send Ten Cents for five sample copies. A large 
number of valuable books are offered as pre- 
miums. Begin the yearly subscriptions with 
January lst so as to have the volume com- 
plete, for it is full of articles of historic value 
and is indexed at the end of the year. 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 

Send $1.00 to the Woman’s Tribune for the 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, and answer to the 


mystery ‘‘ Who planned the Tennessee Cam- 
paign ?”’ 


ve [SL Haitian 


Address, 


W. T. FITZ GERALD, Attorney-at-law. 
Cor. 8th and F Sts. Washington, D.C. 


The Farmers’ Cause, 


A non-partisan, independent monthly paper. 
Devoted to the farmers’ political interests and 
to a study of the causes of the depressed con 
dition of agriculture. 


Published at Thomaston, Me. 


N. W. LERMOND, Editor and Manager. 
50 Cents a Year. 


%@-Sample Copies Free on application. 
SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE FLAMING SWORD 


A Radical, Rational and Racy Reform Paper. 


A 48-page book free. 


The bitter foe of every form of social abuse 
in church and state, the expositor of Kore- 
shanity, which is primitive Christianity re- 
vived, and the promulgator of an equitable 
system of exchange which is destined to revo- 
lutionize commercial methods and crush the 
iniquitous money power. Sample Copy Free. 


The Guiding Star Pub. House. 
3619 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Il. 


THE NEW 


NATION. 


DIAPHRAGM 


FREE 


PUMP. 


OA 


Used with Suction Hose by Contractors, Water and Sewer Departments. 


EDSON’S PATENT. 
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Suction Hose, with 


Couplings and Strainers, constantly on hand in 8, 10, 12, 15, 16, 18 and 20'foot lengths. 
PUMPS AND HOSE TO LET. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Edson Manufacturing Co. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


HENRY N. STONE, 
132 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


BRASS-FINISHER, MACHINIST AND BLACKSMITH. 


ALSO, CONSTRUCTOR OF 
Steerers, Capstans, Winches, Street-Sweepers, &c. 


THE CREDIT FONGIER COLONY 


Is establishing Integral Co-operation in Sina- 
loa, Mexico. Its principles are: 


To the Laborer the full product of his 
labor, public control of public utilities, 
free land, free money and free educa- 
tion. 


The Integral Co-operator and The Credit 
Foncier advocate these principles. They pub- 
lish Colonial news and other items concerning 
a most comprehensive co-operative movement. 


Dr. M. Flursheim, Marie Howland, 

Robert H. Cowdrey, A. K. Owen, 
Isaac Broome, C. B. Hoffman, 

J. Bruce Wallace, David Law, 
Otto Sinz, Dr. ‘Muller, 


And other able writers will discuss Social and 
Economic questions and their practical solu- 
tion. 


The Integral Co-operator, $1.00. The Credit 
Foncier (published in the Colony) $1.00. Both 
Papers, $1.50. Address, 

The Integral Co-operator, 
Enterprise, Kansas., 


The Sentinel and Farmer’s Voice 


Is the name of a newspaper printed at 
Greenville, Mich., in the interests of the farm- 
ing classes. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 


Edited by J. M. Potter, ex-secretary of the 
Michigan Farmer’s Alliance and Industrial 
Union. Send for sample. 


Mills Weekly World. 


Is trying to help those who are trying to help 
themselves. Each week its column are filled 
with live editorials and true reformers every- 
where are invited to contribute to its columns. 


Terms: $1.00 per year. 


Three months 25 cents. 
copies. 


Send for sample 
Address all communication to 


WEEKLY WORLD, Parsons, Kas. 


The World's Columbian Exposition. 


Send 50 cents to Bond & Co., 576 Rookery, 
Chicago, and you will receive, postpaid, a 400 
page advance Guide to the Exposition, with 
elegant Engravings of the Grounds and Build- 
ings, Portraits of its leading spirits and a Map 
of the City of Chicago; all of the rules govern- 
ing the Exposition and Exhibitors and all in- 
formation which can be given out in advance 
of its opening. Also, other Engravings and 
printed information will be sent you as pub- 
lished. It will be a very valuable book and 
every person should secure a copy. 


If you want to keep posted on the 
People’s Party movement in the West, 
send $1.00 to the 


PEOPLE’S VOICE, 
Wellington, Kansas, 


and receive the brightest advocate of 
the people’s cause in that section for a 
year. Six months for 50 cents. 


LYMAN NAUGLE, Publisher, 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


The Beacon Edition. 


Speeches, Lectures and Letters. 


By Wenpett Pures. First and 
Second Series. Portrait in each vol- 
ume. Price, $1.50 per volnme. 


A glance at the tables of contents of these 
volumes shows how wide a variety of subjects 
have been treated. Besides his recognized 
leadership in the anti-slavery movement, the, 
orator stands forth as an early champion of 
other reforms — women suffrage, the labor agi- 
tation, temperance and penal legislation. His 
literary lectures are given very fully. 


The New World and the New Book 


And Kindred Essays. By ‘THomas 
WentwortH Hicernson. Author of | 
“Out-Door Papers,” “Atlantic Essays,” | 
“Army Life in a Black Regiment,” | 
“Young Folks’ History of the United | 
States,” ete. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Mr. Higginson’s easy literary eloquence | 
and his ready conversance with thé matters of 
which he treats make this volume specially 
pleasant reading. There is a satisfaction in 
reading it; the subject matter is alive and its 
manner of treatment is at once clever, concise, 
and comprehensive. There is much piquant 
truth in what he says, and the manner in which 
he applies it as regards literature is delightful. | 
Such writing is refreshing and invigorating,— 
a pleasant and needful tonic.” 


A NEW EDITION. 


/ 
| 
| 


| 


The Blind Men and the Devil. 


| 


By Putyeas. Paper, 50¢.; Cloth, $1.00. | 


The Presumption of Sex. 
By Oscar Fay ApAms, 


Some parts of this volume appeared in the 
North American Review. The first published 
was callled ‘‘ The Mannerless Sex *? and was at 
once the cause of much discussion and criti- 
cism. ‘* The Ruthless Sex’’ and ‘‘ The Brutal 
Sex,’ next appeared and were attacked by a 
host of critics. In the introduction he gives 
his reasons for writing and answers some of his 
critics. 


The Woman’s Manual of 


Parliamentary Law. 


With Practical Illustrations especially 
adapted to Women’s Organizations. 
By Harriette R. SHarruck, Presi- 
dent of the Boston Political Class. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 

What the modern woman of affairs wants is 


to be able to express an opinion or argue a 
point in meeting with clearness and sensibility, 


| or to conduct such meeting with order and in 


accordance with recognized parliamentary law. 
Nowhere will she be able to find such clear, 


concise and practical information, on just such | 


subjects as she needs to understand as in Mrs. 
Shattuck’s admirable little book, which should 
be in the hands of every woman who aspires 
to take an intelligent part in public delibera- 
tions or the work of ordinary clubs and socie- 
ties, 
God’s Image in Man. 
Some Intuitive Perceptions of Truth. 
By Henry Woop, author of “Edward 
Burton,” “ Natural Law in the Busi- 
ness World,” etc., ete. Cloth, $1.00. 
Nearly ready. 


This is not a theological treatise. It consists 


| of graphic pen-pictures of advanced religious 


Soon the weird, strange story grows upon us 
and fascinates us and as we read, dimly and |} 
ghostlike its characters, its deeper meanings, | 
rise before us. The wrongs and the woes that | 
the “‘ crushers ’’ are inflicting upon humanity, 
the pitiless battle for bread and the cries for 
bread which are answered only with a stone, | 
the grasping greed of the world’s “‘ Sourjoints’’ | 
are all brought home to us in a way startling 
because of its newness. — Union Signal. 


thought, in prose form, but of poetic quality. 
It is a series of visions through the intuition 
rather than an argument. It separates the ex- 
ternal and dogmatic from that which is inter- 
nal and intrinsic. The different modes of 
divine revelation, the universality of law, race 
solidarity, evolution and the present great 
transition from the old to the new in spiritual 
and metaphysical science and presented witha 


| glow which is thoroughly unconventional. 
2@~ Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


Cloth, $1.00. | 


New Editions of Laurence Gronluna’s 
| Books. 


| OUR DESTINY. 


The Influence of Natlonalism on Morals and Religion. 


| By LaurENcE GRoNLUND. Cloth, $1 00; 
Paper, 50 cents. 


It isa powerful appeal, written straight from 
| the heart of a living man of profound sympathy 
and no small intellectual capacity. It probably 
foreshadows a coming conflict between that 
section of socialists which is animated by reli- 
gious conception and that other section which 
is purely materialistic and ultra-revolutionary. 
— London Daily Chronicle. 


CA IRA! 


Or, Danton in the French Revolution. 


By LauRENcE GRrontunp. Cloth, $1.00; 
Paper, 50 cents. 


The book is a key to the French Revolution 
professedly but a perusal of the advance sheets 
furnished to the ‘‘ Herald’’ by Mr. Grontund 
shows the work to be replete with some very 
pertinent and terse allusions to men and mat- 
ters of the hour. The chapter dealing with the 
Reign of Terror is, for instance, largely used as 
a denunciation of anarchism.— New York 
Herald. 


The Co-operative Commonwealth. 


AN EXPOSITION OF MODERN SOCIALISM. 
By Laurence Gronuunp. Cloth, $1.00 ; 
Paper, 50 cents. 


The best account of German or state social- 
ism that we have seen in English, is contained 
in a book called, ‘‘ The Co-operative Common- 
wealth,’ by Laurence Gronlund. This vol- 
ume sets forth with admirable conciseness and 
distinctness all the leading tenets of the social- 
istic philosophy and political economy, for 
which the inquisitive reader has been hitherto 
compelled to ransack a multitude of books and 
pamphlets, for the most part printed in the 
German language. Whether one is disposed 
to look hopefully or distrustfully at the new 
social order, formulated Ly Carl Marx and ad- 
vocated by Lassalle, no American reader who 
desires to be well informed, can adford to neg- 
lect the lucid, learned and often eloquent ex- 
position which Mr. Gronlund offers us. — New 
York Sun. 


i 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


>:DREAMS OF THE DEAD: 


Messrs. LEE and SHEPARD have just issued a book entitled DREAMS OF THE DEAD, by EpwAkp STANTON, with an introduction 
by Epwarp S. HuntinetTon, —a book which is sure to attract the attention of all thinking readers. 


The story is a most realistic one, yet Poe never wrote a more weird and gruesome tale. 


The most astonishing experiences are related 


in the most matter-of-fact way. The book deals with the occult, and treats of other than material things. The author holds that those 
whom a materialistic judgment calls dead, are only beginning to live, and in the form of these dreams he has veiled the teaching of a great 


truth. 


DREAMS OF THE DEAD is a record of weird facts gained through the psychic experience of the author. 


Upon these facts the 


latest phases of Industrial Reform, Hypnotism, Mind and Christian Science Cure, Mysticism and Spiritualism (using the last term in its 
highest sense) are portrayed in a clear and vigorous style. 


The author, divorced from his body, is taken in charge by the spirit of an old friend who is 


The plan of the book is of the simplest. 
still wandering about the world tied by strong though lessening bonds to the illusionary scenes and base pleasures of his former life. 


This 


spirit, Barton, conducts the soul of the author through many weird experiences in a world which may be called half spiritual and half still 


in bondage to the illusions of matter. 


The question of weak wills taken hold of by demoniac influences, or what is technically termed 


obsession, and the question of personal sin, personal evolution, attraction towards evil, attraction towards good, are discussed between these 
wandering spirits over every new adventure with an earnestness that leaves no doubt of the strong moral purpose of the writer; although 
now and then bits of grim humor scintillate on the page like mica glinting from a hard 4nd solid stone. 

Capt. HUNTINGTON, in his introduction says, — ‘‘ It may, perhaps, be appropriate to inform my socialistic friends that the author is a 
sincere believer in Social and industrial reform and an ardent disciple of the economic doctrines of Edward Bellamy.” 

It is tastefully bound in cloth for $1.00 and in paper cover for 50 cents. Sent by mail, postage paid, upon receipt of price, 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, Boston, Mass, 


